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Introduction 

Representations of the trauma of attending Indian residential schools share certain 
similarities. When doing background research for her trauma narrative They Called Me Number 
One, Bev Sellars said that she found “the treatment of children was ... consistently horrific all 
across Canada and the United States—even into Australia . . . as if the various churches running 
the schools all took the same training program based on abuse, neglect, and corporal 
punishment” (xiv). That they are representations of trauma links these narratives in their 
sameness. Nevertheless, each Indian residential school trauma narrative is also coded by its own 
language; by the assumptions, biases, and ideologies that have shaped the writer; and by 
distinctive literary tropes. This essay compares and contrasts Sellars’s trauma narrative They 
Called Me Number One with Isabelle Knockwood’s Out of the Depths. Comparing and 
contrasting these two particular narratives” shows that, despite similarities, a generational gap is 
manifest primarily in the two writers’ commitments to different kinds of experience and forms of 
subjectivity, particularly in the expression of communal versus individual experiences. These 
differences ultimately reveal whether the Indian residential school (IRS) system succeeded in its 
mandate to “‘kill’ that which was deemed ‘Indian’ in the child” (McKegney 5) by systematically 
eroding Indigenous community and culture. 

Wendy Brown asks, “What is the significance of conceiving historical trauma in terms of 
guilt, victimization, and, above all, reparation and apology”? (140). Is there any way “we might 
refigure the relation of the present to the past”? (171). According to Walter Benjamin, there is a 


way to “address history as we make a future” (Brown 172). Brown says working with Benjamin 


' According to Laurie Vickroy, trauma narratives are narratives that “go beyond presenting trauma as subject matter 
or in characterisation; they also incorporate the rhythms, processes, and uncertainties of trauma within the 
consciousness and structures of these works” (xiv). 

* Knockwood was one of the earliest to publish such a narrative (1992) and Sellars is one of the most recent (2013). 
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offers “not just a method of consulting the past but a means of redeeming or transforming it, and 
this is a way of recovering the past that paradoxically loosens its grip on our political psyches at 
the moment it is addressed consciously and deliberately” (emphasis added, 172). I feel it is my 
responsibility as a non-Indigenous scholar to participate in this “transformation of the past”, 
given that my family and, in fact, all non-Indigenous Canadians have benefited from the colonial 
practices of Indian residential schools and the generational traumatic outcome on the Indigenous 
population. I am aware that I am taking a risk in writing about Indian residential schools as a 
settler. My intention is to approach these texts with appropriate humility and respect. I am aware 
of the power imbalances that occur even in well-intended scholarly work, and I hope that my 
contribution can be effective without exploiting those imbalances or contributing to them. 
Paulette Regan emphasises that the non-Indigenous population “must work as Indigenous allies 
to ‘restory’ the dominant culture version of history” and that “we must make decolonizing space 
for Indigenous history—counter-narratives of diplomacy, law, and peacemaking practices—as 


told by Indigenous peoples themselves” (138). 


Background 


Canada has long held a “cherished national myth” of a peaceful settlement with 
Indigenous people encountered by colonizers (Regan 1). Unlike the United States and their 
“bloody ‘Indian’ wars,” Canada has been proud of the “benevolent peacekeeper” roles played by 
those who negotiated treaties, made laws, and established policy (the Indian Act) (Regan 1). 
Unbeknownst to most Canadians, treaties were often broken and the Indian Act’s mandate was to 
control every aspect of Aboriginal peoples’ lives. All elements of First Nation culture were to be 
erased, as they prevented the “Indian” from being subsumed into white culture. Under an Order- 


in-Council in 1892 the government established the first residential schools (Milloy 64). An 
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amendment to the Jndian Act in 1920 made it mandatory for all children between the ages of 7 
and fifteen to attend residential schools (Milloy 70).° It is now well-documented that at these 
schools the priests and nuns perpetrated pervasive physical, mental, emotional, and sexual abuse; 
malnutrition or starvation; inadequate health care; forced labour; and inadequate education 
(Milloy 138). These schools were established, in part to support Aboriginal people to adjust to 
life in a now white-dominated country but primarily to “get rid of the Indian problem” (Hulan 
55, MacDonald 431). The last school closed in 1996. Approximately 150,000 children attended 
125 schools across Canada for over 100 years (MacDonald 431). In 2009, an estimated 86,000 
survivors of residential schools were still alive; however, the repercussions of the destruction of 
self-esteem and self-identity have resulted in many more lives being affected, effectively being 
passed down from generation to generation (Hulan 55).* 

Given that this information is now known as historical fact, what do we do with it? How 
do we fit it into historical context given the comfortable national myth? These questions confront 
our political conscience. The “convenient truth” of our peaceful history allows us to move 
forward guilt-free and without a need to make any moves towards reconciliation with the 
collateral damage of residential schools—and without any major changes in the future. Wendy 
Brown writes that in “responding to formulations that challenge notions of brute factivity,” we 
need to address two significant political questions: the first being “what account of this 
happening has the most veracity and why?” and secondly, “what are the meanings of this 


historical occurrence for political and cultural life in the present?” (140-141). 





° Parents faced fines and/or imprisonment for non-compliance (Milloy 71). 

* Today, according to the Canadian Mental Health Association, “The overall suicide rate among First Nation 
communities is about twice that of the total Canadian population; the rate among Inuit is still higher—6 to 11 times 
higher than the general population ... Aboriginal youth on reserves are five to six times more likely to die of suicide 
than their peers in the general population.” 
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In answer to the first question, we now have to accept that residential schools existed and 
that they existed because of political motivations. In response to the “why?” component of the 
question: thousands of horrific accounts of what transpired at these schools across the country 
have surfaced. There is no turning back. The second question is more complicated and difficult 
to answer. Brown states that the “political problem of the relation between past and present, and 
of both to the future, is resolved by neither facts nor truth” (emphasis in original, 141). This is 
where we turn to Benjamin, being “the consummate theorist (poet) of political despair who 
mines a unique strain of hopefulness from the very same terrain” (Brown 143). In addressing the 
difficulty of adopting a political consciousness, Benjamin states: 

The tradition of the oppressed teaches us that the ‘state of emergency’ in which 
we live is not the exception but the rule. We must attain to a conception of history 
that is in keeping with this insight. Then we shall clearly realize that it is our task 
to bring about a real state of emergency, and this will improve our position in the 
struggle against Fascism. One reason why Fascism has a chance is that in the 
name of progress its opponents treat it as a historical norm. (257) 
In other words, in regards to Canada’s treatment of Indigenous people (a Fascist act, according to 
Benjamin), a “state of emergency” was created in trying to rid itself of “the Indian problem” 
which was normalized because the dominant white culture made it so. The atrocities committed 
needed to be done in the name of “progress.” However, in order to resolve the “state of 
emergency” that we live today in regards to “the Indian problem,” we must revisit history and 
have a good long look at the “barbarisms” committed in order to solve that initial “state of 
emergency.” Benjamin places us “within the culture work of mourning” (qtd. in Brown 144). By 


. Benjamin refers to “cultural treasures” as the spoils of the victors which are always achieved at the cost of 
“barbarisms” (256). Barbarisms are the pain and suffering that goes into the “making” of a cultural treasure. 
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“activating” the past we can seek “redemption” where “the past opens new possibilities in the 
present as well” (Brown 144). 

To begin this cultural work of mourning, we need to mine the archives for “truths” and 
motivations—the reactions to the “state of emergency” at the time of colonization. In doing so, 
we need to acknowledge that the political intent of the residential school was to “kill the Indian 
in the child for the sake of Christian civilization” (Molloy xv). This is evident when Prime 
Minister John A. MacDonald stated in 1883 that the perfect residential school would ensure that 
“the Native child [will] be disassociated from the prejudicial influence by which he is surrounded 
on the reserve of his band” (MacDonald 432). Separated from family and culture, the “Native” 
child would be much more malleable to the government’s biddings. Deputy Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs Duncan Campbell concurred with MacDonald in 1920, and in doing so defined 
“the Indian problem” stating: 

Our objective is to continue until there is not a single Indian in Canada that has 
not been absorbed into the body politics and there is no Indian question, and no 
Indian Department. (qtd. in Regan 238) 
This political will was maintained for decades with the expectation that what remained of the 
Indigenous population would be absorbed into the white population to work as servants and farm 
workers, trained in the residential schools. 

To add to the “state of emergency” of both the past and the present, we need to 
acknowledge that, no matter what the “intention” was in setting up the residential school system, 
it ultimately was designed to destroy culture, language, and religion. By doing so, it is now being 
considered an act of genocide. MacDonald and Hudson, in their paper “The Genocide Question 


and Indian Residential Schools in Canada,” allege that “the Canadian federal government of 
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Canada in partnership with the Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian and United Churches, comitte[d] 
genocide against Aboriginal peoples by attempting to forcibly assimilate them in residential 
schools” (428). They contend that: 
“(Cultural genocide” or “ethnocide” may be appropriate as a ground floor to 
describe much of Canada’s treatment of Aboriginal peoples and is often used by 
genocide scholars. This is employed when mass death did not accompany 
colonization, but where we see active attempts to destroy culture, language and 
religion, while stealing land and outlawing customs. (442) 
By dislocating the children from their homes, not allowing them to speak their own language 
under threats of physical punishment, and shaming the cultural and spiritual rituals their families 
and communities practiced, those responsible for the residential school system manifested 
genocide. Two key memoirists, Isabelle Knockwood and Beverly Sellars, provide particularly 
searing and incisive accounts of these genocidal practices. By reading and witnessing their 
particular trauma narratives, we can acknowledge how the community-orientated system of 
Indigenous culture was bifurcated to the point that it broke the community up into violent 
individual abusers of family, community, and self-replicating lessons learned at the residential 


schools. 


Post-IRS 

It is now recognized that Aboriginal trauma narratives such as Knockwood’s and 
Sellars’s “provide a profoundly understudied, yet valuable, discursive addition” to “the discourse 
of recognition and retribution” (McKegney18). The trauma recounted by IRS survivors is real 
and was finally acknowledged by the government of Canada in late 2007 when it offered a 


“common experience payment” to each person who spent time at an Indian residential school, 
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the amount equivalent to the years spent there.° Additional payments are being made to those 
who suffered physical and/or sexual abuse through the Independent Assessment Process 
hearings.’ In June 2008, Prime Minister Harper, in his formal apology to former students of 
residential schools, actually admitted that the “two primary objectives of the Residential Schools 
system were to remove and isolate children from the influence of their homes, families, 
traditions, and cultures and to assimilate them into the dominant culture” and he “recognize[d] 
that this policy of assimilation was wrong [and] has caused great harm” (AANDC). 

Recovering from trauma is a long and difficult process, if recovery is possible at all. In 
recent years, the trauma resulting from attending Indian residential schools has been compared to 
that of surviving the Holocaust. In the sense of squashing the ability to testify against 
perpetrators—the long-held hidden secrets of the abuse at residential schools—this is relational. 
Frosh and Pinchevski state that the “Nazi system succeeded in extinguishing the internal witness 
of its victims, convincing them that their experiences were indeed incommunicable even to 
themselves, never mind to others (3). Elie Wiesel speaks to the difficulty in bearing witness to 
trauma as well. He says that “it is impossible for the witness to remain silent; but it is also 
impossible for the witness to describe the event” (Peters 30), which leaves the witness in an 
insufferable position. That said, this polarization of emotion within the survivor could naturally 
lead to psychological problems. Posttraumatic Stress Disorder is one such condition that has 
been associated with Holocaust survivors, with symptoms persisting 50 years on. A clinical 


study done in 2000 revealed that: 


6 “The Common Experience Payment (CEP) is a component of the Indian Residential Schools Settlement 


Agreement. The CEP recognizes the experience of residing at an Indian Residential School and its impacts. 

Eligible applicants may receive $10,000 for the first school year (or partial schoo] year) of residence at one or more 
residential schools, plus an additional $3,000 for each subsequent school year (or partial school year) of residence at 
one or more residential schools. Eligible recipients will receive a one-time payment of their full CEP entitlement” 
[http://www.servicecanada.gc.ca/eng/goc/cep/index.html]. 

’ See Appendix “A” for the Compensation Rules as set out in Schedule “D” of the IAP for Continuing Indian 
Residential School Abuse Claims [http://www. residentialschoolsettlement.ca/Schedule_D-IAP.PDF]. 
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Among the particularities of survivor suffering were: being outlawed, 
discrimination, defamation, total absence of rights, loss of individuality, life- 
threatening over a long period of time, torture, physical hardships, ill health, being 
uprooted, few or no survivors in the family and elsewhere, lack of graves for 
victims, and the realization at the end of WWII that language, culture, and home 
are lost forever. In later life, when friends are gone, the need to share with others 
becomes urgent; to bear witness is vital. (Barak 58) 

The study concluded, “nonpsychotic survivors usually succeeded in achieving a sense of 

integrity through ‘historicizing’ their memories” (60). This “historicizing” included “establishing 

a continuity between early, positive pre-Holocaust memories, through traumatic memories 

during the Holocaust, and memories of [re-establishing] the fabric of life in the post-Holocaust 

period” (60). 

The suffering described of Holocaust survivors is analogous to that of IRS survivors. Bev 

Sellars describes the degree of dysfunction she experienced after attending the IRS: 
I ... suffered from many phobias during my younger years. I had panic attacks in 
new social situations... Nightmares were a regular part of my existence, and I 
couldn’t sleep with the light out until my early thirties... I was scared of closed 
areas, and elevators especially freaked me out. I was scared of heights and of 
being alone. Migraine headaches were a constant companion. I enjoyed the 
feeling of being hungry and at one point was very skinny, even borderline 
anorexic. In a nutshell, I was emotionally and socially crippled in my ability to 


deal with the world. (112) 
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Given these trauma similarities, it would be logical to subscribe to a similar healing process: to 
“historicize” the traumatic memory. Sam McKegney states that this form of writing “documents 
the attempted suffocation of a particular identity, but, through such documentation, revitalizes 
and so recreates, performs, and displays that identity anew” thus rebuilding the lost sense of 
integrity and finding a potentially redemptive value in the process (emphasis in original, 52). 
This is precisely what Knockwood and Sellars attempt to do in their narratives. They document 
their lives before, during, and after the time spent at residential school, revealing along the way 
the effect that the IRS system has had on them, their families, and their communities. Their 
writing also highlights the differing effects of the IRS system on first generation survivors and 
third generation survivors, since the two women are three generations apart with 24 years 
between them. Knockwood was one of the first students, and the second sibling of her family, to 
attend the Shubenacadie IRS in Nova Scotia (1936-1947). Sellars was of the third generation of 
her family to attend the residential school in Williams Lake, British Columbia (1962-1967), her 
mother and grandmother both attending the same school before her. The generational differences 
are present in distinctive ways in Knockwood and Sellars’s narratives, such as what can be told 
and how it is conveyed. I argue that Sellars’s generation had to deal with further trauma. She was 
raised by IRS trauma survivors, with two generations of her family having already gone through 
the system. Laurie Vickroy sates: 
Transference of traumatic responses can continue for generations. Family 
relationships and the children of survivors are deeply affected by their parents’ 
experience, as manifested in depression, mistrust, and emotional constriction 
brought on by excessive parental suffering and attempts to control their children. 


Moreover, children inherit patterns of traumatic response. (19) 
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David MacDonald explains that, “Forms of trauma can be passed on from one generation to the 
next.” He says, “Forced to deal with the psychological problems of a parent, offspring sometimes 
develop various psychological conditions of their own” (1010). He also points out: 
The child . . . becomes a reservoir for the unwanted, troublesome parts of an older 
generation. It becomes the child’s responsibility to absorb the expectations and 
frustrations of their parents, to mourn, to reverse the humiliation and feelings of 
helplessness pertaining to the trauma of his forebears. (1010) 
The trauma of subsequent generations, of having to bear their parents’ and grandparents’ pain 
and problems, is exacerbated further by the trauma they experience themselves at residential 
school. I posit that that compounded trauma comes through in Sellars’s writing, in conveying not 
only her own experience but also that of her family and community—more so than in 


Knockwood’s writing—as she tells of her own personal experiences and those closest to her. 


Reading the Generational Differences of Trauma 


The generational difference of trauma is evident in the individual styles that Knockwood 
and Sellars employ. Knockwood, as her subtitle suggests, relates “the experiences of Mi’kmaw 
children” who attended the Shubenacadie Indian Residential School in Nova Scotia and couches 
her own experience largely within the voices of others—survivors she interviewed while 
researching her book. She uses descriptive language and frequently expresses emotion, both with 
her own voice and the voices of others. Sellars uses the form of a self-described memoir. She 
also relates the experiences of others, but in her own voice. She writes in a pragmatic style 
without a lot of embellishment. She tells more often than shows. Although what she describes is 
often horrific, she frequently undermines the atrocities with a wry wit that ridicules her 


oppressors. She also brings other people’s stories into play by using herself as witness. Unlike 
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Knockwood who uses other people’s voices to share a communal experience, Sellars says she is 
telling her own experience, but she does so in a way that names others, implicates others, and 
addresses the bigger picture of the IRS system as a whole. 

Knockwood and Sellars both describe their lives before they attended residential school. 
Both give a brief history of their family: Knockwood, a rather broad one, relating more to 
community, and then generally about her family; Sellars, a specific one, complete with a family 
tree and details about individuals close to her. One of the similarities the women share is that 
they both begin their narratives with a depiction of the peaceful and, more profoundly, safe lives 
they lived while at home before being sent to residential school, the accounts which they later 
use to contrast with the brutal treatment they suffered while at school. Knockwood states, “We 
always felt safe and protected everywhere we went” (emphasis added, 19). Sellars says, “Life at 
Deep Creek was very good. J knew J was safe” (emphasis added, 21). From the start, 
Knockwood uses the pronoun “we” and Sellars uses “7”. 

Moving forward in her narrative, Knockwood goes back to when they were babies cared 
for by their mother, which is one of the first major signs that she is writing not just about her 
own experience but also about those of others. She speaks of the bonding of baby with mother 
and nature when brought on a hunting and gathering excursion: “When we were taken into the 
bush as tiny children we began our learning about the environment from the cradle-board 
strapped to our mother’s back or from sleeping and waking up in a hammock between two trees” 
(21). By using first-person narrative, as well as implementing the inclusive pronoun we, she 
brings her own experience into this depiction shrouded within a group. She continues: “As our 
mother walked along, we saw the changing landscapes. Day after day, from sunrise to sunset, in 


all kinds of weather, the sky, the trees, the ground, and the waters were what we saw” (21). Here, 
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she uses the adjective our to describe mother—depicting a loving, universal mother who cared 
for all. The soothing rhythm of a baby walking with a mother is conveyed using the sway of 
coupled words to provoke emotion: day after day . . . sunrise to sunset. The clause “in all kinds 
of weather” breaks the sentence from the rhythm of walking to the sights all around: sky .. . 
trees... ground... water. Although this memory paints an idyllic scene, it also conveys the 
memory of a baby, which conceivably could cast doubt as to the narrator’s reliability. However, 
Helen Buss points out that “the trauma victim . . . require[s] that [her] voice . . . be received by 
listeners who will not deny its truth value merely because its specificity is . . . a partial, limited, 
and inconclusive performance that cannot be cast in the language of objectivity” (22). Therefore, 
a certain suspension of disbelief must be maintained at such points to give space for the 
“uncertainties of trauma within the consciousness” to reveal themselves (Vickroy xiv). In this 
passage, the rhythmic coupling of words conveys the experience of comfort, constancy, and 
safety before residential school. The possessive adjective our and the pronoun we attaches the 
experience to one of a group—Knockwood is not the only one who lived this, even though these 
memories are essentially pre-memory. Knockwood reveals her communal self. 
In contrast, Sellars describes her life at home with her family by using herself as the 

centre point. She speaks of her childhood home and says: 

Living there when I was young were my grandparents, my uncles Ernie, Johnny, 

and Leonard; and my brothers Ray, Mike, and Bobby. My sister Jean was there 

with me for a short while and then she left. My brothers Morris and PeeWee were 

there sometimes too... . My grandparents’ small log house at Deep Creek was 


home base for everyone. (16) 
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Rather than a collective “we”, all references here are made to Sellars herself: her grandparents, 
her uncles, her brothers, and her sister — her family. Sellars also gives detailed personal 
depictions of the people she is closest to: her grandmother, grandfather, and mother. She says her 
grandmother “was a short, plump woman but always had enough energy to take care of all the 
needs of her huge family. I am sure she got tired, but complaining was something she never did 
(12). Of her grandfather, she says: 

Xp’e7e (pronounced “Ba’ah”) is the Secwepemc word for “grandfather” and it is 

the name I always used for him. . . . Xp’e7e was tall and slim. He was a hard- 

working man. It was rare to see him relaxing. . . . I would listen to Xp’e7e breathe 

in through his mouth and out through his nose. . . .When I think of Xp’eve, that is 

the first thing I remember; then other memories of gentleness and strength come 

to mind. (14-15) 
The grandparents’ flaws were minor. Sellars recounts that “Gram was very mild mannered and I 
saw her get angry only a few times. Usually it was when she and my grandfather had gone to 
Williams Lake and my grandfather managed to sneak away to find some drinking buddies” (13) 
She explains, “My grandfather got loud when he was under the influence of alcohol, and Gram 
would get mad at him for being too loud in public” (13). In contrast to Knockwood, Sellars is 
telling her story—her family’s story—and she offers specific details of the love and comfort she 
found there. 

Her mother, on the other hand, although treated gently, is introduced as having been an 

accomplice to murder. Ten pages in, Sellars relates how it came to be that her mother’s husband 
murdered a Frenchman. The Frenchman had attempted to rape her mother. Sellars says, “Michel 


convinced her to help him get rid of the body. Mom was not a willing accomplice, but Michel cut 
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up the body and tried to burn the pieces. It did not work. They finally ended up burying the 
remains in the bush outside Wells” (10). Sellars employs shock and gets the reader’s attention, 
contrasting her nearly faultless grandparents to this sudden violent event involving her mother. 
“Shock,” says Rita Felski, “names a reaction to what is startling, painful, even horrifying. 
Applied to literary texts, it connotes something ... brusque and brutal” (105). Sellars continues 
the narrative by relating that both her mother and Michel “went to jail to await trial” and “Mom’s 
first child, Ray, was born in Oakalla Prison” (10). All these shocking details are communicated 
pragmatically and Sellars concludes the gruesome tale by saying that: 
Six months later, after Mom and Michel were acquitted and released from jail, 
they continued their lives together at Soda Creek and had six more children. 
Because my mom was pregnant again ... shortly after getting out of jail, Gram 
kept Ray in her cabin ... so Mom would not feel overburdened. (10) 
Sellars does not judge her mother, nor does she blame her or Michel for their actions. These 
passages of violence are indicative of Sellars’s writing throughout her book and what is to come. 
The writing, although graphic, is succinct and understated. By employing these techniques, she is 
able to relate incomprehensible events in a manner that makes them appear commonplace, 
bringing the reader into her world. 

Sellars’s depiction of her mother shows the effect of the IRS two generations in: although 
her grandmother has been able to stay away from alcohol, her mother has not. She is also 
involved with violent men. She abandons Sellars, along with her seven siblings, at her 
grandmother’s.” Sellars says, “Mom and Michel finally split for good when I was a year old. 
Mom took me and her other children to Gram’s place and then went to look for work” (11). 


® Sellars had a different father than her first seven siblings, the result of a “one night stand” that happened when her 
mother “tried to get away from her [violent] first husband” (122). 
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Again, Sellars does not judge her mother for leaving her and her siblings. Her mother went on to 
meet another man (Lawrence Ogden) and have five more children with him. In the narrative, she 
disappears largely from Sellars’s life until Sellars has left residential school. She says, “After I 
left Gram’s house and moved to Soda Creek with Mom and Lawrence, I started to drink with 
family members and other people on the reserve. .. I was only fourteen years old” (134). She 
explains how she ended up with an abusive husband, recalling, “It was when I left my 
grandmother’s home that physical abuse from other family members started. When they were 
drinking and their frustrations came out, they vented on those close to them. Sometimes I was the 
closest” (140). Her mother does not have the capability to protect her daughter. Alcohol and 
violence have become a way of life. Further, unlike Knockwood who often vividly describes 
who does what to whom, Sellars generalizes in her descriptions, referring only to “family 
members” and “people on the reserve”. She is very protective of her family, no matter what they 
do—especially of her grandmother and her mother, although she does reveal startling truths 
about them.’ In contrast, she openly relates family secrets in great detail, giving a mixed message 
that she has nothing to hide. She also employs shock to wake up her readers to the horrific events 
in her life. She makes extraordinary life events appear ordinary by using understatement, and she 
sets a tone that what she is about to disclose is the truth. It is clear, however, that this is her 
story—and she has a lot to say. 

One of the most significant differences of these women’s experiences at residential 
school is that Knockwood still had her traditional language intact when she began school. She 
spoke only Mi’kmaw, whereas Sellars spoke only English. Knockwood literally had her 
language and, along with it, her culture taken from her mouth; in contrast, it was Sellars’s 


” Sellars acknowledges her mother “for reading and giving her the nod of approval for the book. That was the 
deciding factor in taking it to a publisher” (xx). 
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grandmother who had her language taken from her directly. To speak Mi’kmaw or Carrier or any 
traditional language at residential school brought on the worst of punishments. There are 
numerous, detailed examples throughout Out of the Depths where Knockwood speaks of these 
abuses. She describes the consequences of a little girl being caught speaking Mi’kmaw, what the 
nun (Wikew) referred to as “mumbo-jumbo”: 
[T]he Sister pinched her cheeks, and her lips were drawn taut across her teeth and 
her eyes were wide with terror. I stood hypnotized with fear. ... Then the nun 
picked the little girl clean off the floor by the ears or hair and the girl stood on her 
tiptoes with her feet dangling in the air so that one of her shoes fell off. The 
nun... let go with one hand and continued slapping her in the mouth until her 
nose bled... . The next day, I saw the little girl. She had bruises on both cheeks 
and on her throat where Wikew had pinched her, and her lips were swollen with a 
cut on the upper one. (99-100) 
The eyewitness report of the brutality described by Knockwood is graphic and detailed, right 
down to a foot dangling in the air and a shoe falling off. She, herself, is helpless, “hypnotized” 
by the violence perpetrated in front of her. She also recalls her own experience of language 
deprivation, which had a more psychological rather than physical consequence. She says: “Like 
everyone else, I stopped talking Mi’kmaw and became completely silent” (56). This was a 
common reaction to the beatings they witnessed for language infractions. She recalls the event 
that caused her silencing: 
I remember reaching for a piece of bread and the nun taking my hand and saying, 
“Say, ‘please may I have a piece of bread’.” I wanted to say, pipnaqn, which 


means bread, but the nun kept repeating, “Say bread.” I did not know what she 
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was talking about. All the while, she was holding my wrist so tight. “Say bread, 

Isabelle. Say bread.” After that I wouldn’t speak. For a long while, about three 

years, I kept quiet so I wouldn’t be noticed. (56) 
This passage gives a more intimate experience of the frustration and panic of having words 
forced into her mouth. She describes what she wants and the confusion of not understanding 
what the nun was saying while under duress. Similar to her memories of the baby in the woods, 
however, she is recalling the memory of her five year-old self who did not understand English. 
She records the words that the nun said to her, even though she would not have understood her. 
Again, as this is a trauma narrative, the inclusion of the “uncertainties of trauma within the 
consciousness” (Vickroy xiv) triggers the memory and language to come out as they will. In 
Knockwood’s mind, this is what would have been said, and this is what she records to convey 
the frustration she felt and the fear that ultimately silenced her. She backs up the commonality of 
the silencing by commenting on other students who came after her to the school. She says: 
“When little children first arrived at the school we would see bruises on their throats and cheeks 
that told us that they had been caught speaking Mi’kmaw. Once we saw the bruises begin to 
fade, we knew that they’d stopped talking” (100). Thus, again, Knockwood shares the communal 
trauma of language deprivation, interjecting her personal experience amongst those of others. 
Although she may not convey a completely accurate memory, she expresses the brutality of 
having her language taken from her. She backs up this experience with many more voices, giving 
weight to the idea that this is what really happened, affirming that they all lived through this. 

In contrast, Sellars has only her grandmother’s experience to speak of in regard to losing 

language and her own retrospective of the loss she has suffered because of her grandmother’s 


experience. Sellars went to school speaking only English. Of her grandmother, she says, “I was 
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so surprised to learn that when she was taken to the Mission she spoke only Carrier” because 
“[njJot once in all the years I had lived with Gram did she speak one word of Carrier, and I 
assumed that she did not speak her language” (44). After one generation of residential school, the 
Carrier language stopped being spoken. Sellars is shocked and mystified as to “why [Gram] 
didn’t speak it now” (44). Her grandmother responds with anger, and says, “They whipped us 
when we spoke our language!” (44), evincing the bitterness that lingers decades later. The “mild- 
mannered” grandmother discloses her rage (13). Sellars explains how this affected the 
subsequent generations: 
Gram did not teach her children how to speak Carrier because she knew they 
would be attending the schools and she wanted to spare them the agony of being 
punished with the strap. Like so many Aboriginal parents who were fluent in their 
Native tongue, she did not pass on her language to her children. She spoke only 
English to them. (44) 
Sellars’s passage rounds out Knockwood’s, essentially, in that she lays bare the generational 
consequences of literally beating the language out of Indigenous children. Traditional language 
was killed off in the first generation of school children. Again, Sellars briefly explains her 
grandmother’s reasoning for not speaking or teaching her traditional language to her children and 
grandchildren, but then goes beyond to educate and enlighten readers who did not know that this 
happened. She then adds her own experience to the discussion: “The kids at the Mission were not 
allowed to speak their Native languages, but the irony of the nuns speaking French to each other 
was not lost on some kids .. . . [M]Jany of us resented not being able to speak our language freely 


when the nuns openly spoke the language they had learned as children” (45). 
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This passage actually catches Sellars saying something not entirely accurate to make her 
point. As in Knockwood’s case, at times the trauma narrative is vulnerable to exaggerations or 
inaccuracies. In the earlier passage, Sellars states that her grandmother did not speak Carrier at 
home—nor did she. Yet, in this passage she states, “many of us resented” not being allowed “to 
speak our language freely” (emphasis added, 45). Is she speaking for her grandmother or for a 
more communal us, herself included? Unlike Knockwood, who sometimes has imagined 
memories, Sellars seems to be more purposeful in making her point. The use of the plural 
pronouns us and our implies that all the students came to the school speaking their traditional 
language but were not allowed to speak it. It appears that Sellars is again attempting to educate 
and, with her penchant for using the personal, she must write herself into the experience. She 
does not describe in much detail her grandmother’s generation or those apart from her who may 
have spoken their traditional language. However, early on in her narrative, Sellars says, 
“Xp’e7e’s first language was Secwepemc and he spoke only broken English because he had not 
gone to residential school” (15). In other words, her grandfather spoke his native tongue, and if 
she had been allowed to live at home, she more than likely would have learned his language at 
least. She revealed as much in a radio interview (CBC Interview, Forsythe). Sellars takes on her 
parents’ and grandparents’ losses and wears them on top of her own. She attempts to create a 
broader, more powerful message when she speaks of the final consequences for the generations 
who came after her grandmother’s: that a large component of their culture has been lost. 

As more and more evidence becomes public about the sexual abuse of Aboriginal 
children in residential schools, it is well known that it was widespread in the IRS system. The 


testimonies recorded by the Truth and Reconciliation Commission, the over 20,000 offences 
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verified by the Independent Assessment Process abuse hearings,'° and witnesses such as 
Knockwood and Sellars have exposed the rape and physical trauma that was such a core 
experience of Aboriginal children at residential schools. Although Knockwood was not sexually 
abused, Sellars gives examples of being “stalked” by Brother Gerard. He would “rub the back of 
his hand against my body, and say things that made me shudder” (92). Both writers were affected 
by the sexual abuses of their fellow students. Knockwood uses some very compelling literary 
tropes to relay the abuses she became aware of. Initially, she uses her own voice when speaking 
about the “punishments [that] had a sexual character or association” to them (95). However, in 
the one long paragraph that follows, she uses a number of voices to narrate the events. She 
introduces the first witness and says “One former student remembers all the boys being treated 
for something, perhaps scabies, that ‘was going around’” (95). Then she uses quotation marks to 
delineate the words of the student telling her the story but within the same paragraph, which is 
unusual because Knockwood’s pattern is to fully indent the whole paragraph if she is relating 
someone else’s story. She continues: 
“They got some white medicine in a bottle that they used to spread on our 
genitals. They would line us up in the bathroom. We could have put it on for 
ourselves, but they preferred to do it. You’ve got boys nine, ten, eleven—some of 
them would get erections and then the nuns would get mad and beat them.” (95) 
Knockwood shifts back to her own voice, without a break: “another student recall[ing] being 
beaten because he resisted sexual interference. Apparently he was ill and had blacked out in 


church. He woke up back in the dormitory” (95). Knockwood then reverts back to using 





'° See Appendix “B”, “Adjudication Secretariat Statistics”, for details [http://www.iap-pei.ca/information/stats- 
eng.php]. 
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quotation marks, passing the student the Talking Stick,’! so to speak: “A nun was sponge bathing 
me and she proceeded to go a little too far with her sponge bathing. So I pushed her hand away. 
She held my legs apart while she strapped the inside of my thighs. I never stopped her again” 
(95). Knockwood returns to her own voice, again within the confines of the same paragraph: 
“The same student recalls that other students taught him a form of meditation technique so that 
he was able to mentally remove himself from what was happening to his body” (95). She then 
uses a fully indented paragraph and gives it over to the student’s voice, explaining in detail how 
this technique worked: 
Some of the kids told me the secret of how to deal with that was to run away to 
the pipes. When we finished showering—they’d powder you—and sometimes 
they’d powder your genitals a little too long . . . One of the kids that was with me 
used to tell me, “Run away to the pipes.” In the shower room there used to be 
pipes and he told me to pretend that I’d be up there on that pipe. Really think 
about it. You’re crawling to the end—and then there’s dust—and then you meet 
the joint—the elbow—one pipe would be too hot—so you don’t go down there— 
you go down the other one. (emphasis added, 95) 
In this indented portion of the paragraph, Knockwood actually has a voice (emphasized portion) 
within the voice within the paragraph that she is voicing. By setting it apart from the other 
representations of sexual abuse, she heightens the effects of childhood sexual trauma and the 
mental exercises that became necessary for survival. In this example, Knockwood gives the 
reader a cacophony of voices and a number of sexually traumatic events in one single, long 


paragraph. The use of many voices and many examples strung together in one paragraph, with 





"' Knockwood begins her narrative with, “I am holding the Talking Stick” and then goes on to explain how her 
Mi’kmaw ancestors used it “to guarantee everyone who wanted to speak would have a chance to be heard” (7). 
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the final voice set off in an indented paragraph, is overwhelming—in some ways, a linguistic 
reflection of the experience itself. 

Sellars speaks of the sexual abuse that her brother Bobby endured and reveals a lot about 
herself when she speaks about him—again using herself as the reference point. She says: “Bobby 
was a very angry young man, and his immediate family members felt his anger the most. I didn’t 
question his anger at the time or try to understand him, because I knew nothing about emotions 
except to keep them hidden” (98). By using the passive voice, Sellars suggests that Bobby is not 
responsible for his actions. She tells of the revelation she had when, after “a study into the 
impact of the residential schools” was performed in her community in the 1990s, she was told 
that Bobby had been sexually abused: “Everything made sense then. I realized that, because he 
didn’t know how to vent his anger, humiliation, fear, and whatever other emotions he was feeling 
towards the real cause, he took out his rage on the easiest target, which usually happened to be 
me” (98-99). Sellars puts herself in the picture, slipping out from under the cover of the “family 
members”. Bobby, who is now enraged, takes it out on “the easiest target . .. me.” Bobby 
perpetuates the pattern of abuse performed on him at the residential school by abusing his little 
sister—the weakest of the family. She concludes the episode, describing the traumatized Bobby 
who died an early death, considered most likely a suicide: ““The demons that tortured him were 
very visible when he died. I did not know while he was alive, but the sexual abuse, the physical 
abuse, and the emotional abuse he endured at the Mission were already taking their toll on him” 
(99). There was no redemption for Bobby. What he was taught in the Catholic school did nothing 
to “save his soul”. Rather, what he learned— self-hatred, being silenced, and sexual abuse— 
invited the “demons that tortured him” (99). In contrast to the many and detailed sexual traumas 


of fellow students related by Knockwood, Sellars relates the one she was closest to, her brother, 
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even though she was unaware of it happening at the time. This is the writer Sellars looking back 
at the child Bev, but interpolating the experience of one on top of the other. By sharing this 
personal account, Sellars details the impact of sexual abuse within a family, including the 
violence her brother perpetrated upon her as a result of his own suffering. The “safe” space of 
home and community are no longer safe. 

Using one of her fellow “witnesses” from her school, Knockwood describes how 
humiliation was used as punishment. She introduces the situation saying, “Wetting the bed was 
considered a major crime. Besides the usual strappings, they were humiliated in front of 
everyone” (98). She then brings in a cast of characters to illustrate the scene: “Alice Paul 


remembers: ‘Dorothy was made to stand on the table while the nun asked her, ‘Does Sister like 





you?’ and when she answered, ‘No,’ the nun asked, ‘Why?’ and the little girl replied, ‘I peed the 





bed’” (emphasis added, 98). Knockwood uses Alice Paul’s memory to speak of Dorothy’s 
humiliating experience, and Alice Paul subsequently voices the nun’s questions and Dorothy’s 
answers. She repeats, “the nun asked . . . ” and “she answered” . . . “the nun asked” . . . “the little 
girl replied.” This grilling is immediately followed within the same paragraph by another 
memory of another student, offering up the type of punishment a boy would suffer for wetting 
the bed. Knockwood says: 
Nora Bernard’s brother was systematically humiliated for bed wetting: “My 
brother had a problem with bed wetting. They forced him to put on a girl’s dress 
and parade in the refectory in front of all the children and me and my sisters had 
to sit there and watch his humiliation.” (98) 
Nora Bernard’s voice is used to express her brother’s shame. In this segment, insight about 


shame is given without explicitly saying so. Nora Bernard recalls that she and her sisters “had to 
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sit there and watch” their brother’s humiliation, yet her brother’s shame is not conveyed. The 
brother’s feelings are not expressed, just his punishment. Instead, Nora’s feelings of humiliation 
are expressed. The use of the passive language—the voice within the voice that explains that she 
had to “watch . . . humiliation’”—shows the tactics of this type of punishment. Humiliation not 
only worked on the individual it targeted but also family members as well. Knockwood tries to 
protect the brother here and to shifts the humiliation onto the sisters, although in reality all of 
them are suffering. 
In contrast, Sellars reveals little of the emotion of others or her own in terms of shaming. 
In describing the treatment of runaways at her school, she says: 
Some girls had their heads shaved, and the boys had to wear dresses. Of course, 
there was the ritual strapping in front of the other students to teach us a lesson. 
The message was loud and clear that is what would happen to us if we ever tried 
to run away. (emphasis in original, 96) 
In this example, the only emotion relayed is the implied resentment towards those in authority. 
The use of the term “of course” and the use of italics for the word “us” is indicative of this tough 
persona that has developed out of self-preservation. Sellars is aware of the lesson being taught. 
Unlike Knockwood’s focus on the other children and the punishment they received and how they 
were feeling, Sellars’s focus is on what is going on behind the punishment. There is a communal 
experience here; however, it is not the horrified, emotional witnessing that Knockwood relates. 
Instead, the group has learned to be stoic and not show emotion because they know what is in 
store for them if they do so and, also, they will not give their oppressors the satisfaction of 


procuring any kind of reaction. This pattern of distancing language is repeated even when the 
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runaway is someone to whom Sellars is related. When her cousin Phyllis is caught and returned 
to the school, she says: 
When Phyllis got back to the Mission, kids gave her a bad time . . . I felt sorry for 
Phyllis. I could tell she hated the teasing. Phyllis paid dearly for her part in the 
escape attempt. Thankfully, she didn’t have her head shaved, but she got the strap 
and wasn’t allowed to go to Saturday movie night for a few weeks. (96) 
Again, the tone and explication of the events surrounding her cousin’s escape and capture is 
distanced. Although Sellars says she “felt sorry for Phyllis” and “could tell she hated the 
teasing,” she does not say anything about how this affected her emotionally or whether she did 
anything to comfort Phyllis. Even though, from the start, Sellars implies she is going to “tell all” 
and reveal “secrets,” she keeps a protective wall up when it comes to emotions. By using 
distancing language, Sellars protects her self from the horror going on around her. 

This distancing is evidence of the generational differences between Knockwood and 
Sellars. Knockwood feels the pain of others. The students are united in their pain, and they stand 
up for one another against their abusers. Even though “spies” and “pets” (99, 127) were part of 
Knockwood’s experience at residential school, she never mentions the children teasing or 
humiliating or hurting each other. For Sellars, the ridicule and fights that occur between students 
are extensive. She says: 

Kids can be mean at the best of times but, when you are in a situation where 
negativity surrounds you 95 percent of the time, kids can be downright cruel to 
satisfy their own negative feelings. We really had to be careful we didn’t violate 


anyone’s turf or offend someone by appearing better than anyone else. (49) 
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Violating turf or offending others resulted in “bullying and taunts” (88). Sellars describes 
survival tactics the students used to be safe from one another: “In order to avoid the bullying at 
the Mission, you either had to have a protector or you had to be part of a ‘gang’. For the first few 
years while I was still a junior, my protector was Doreen (Paul) Johnson” (88). She recounts a 
time “before she joined the gang of Nancy, Lorna, and June” when she “had gotten into a fight 
with one of the other intermediate girls. Not only did I lose, but the other girl’s friends turned on 
me, and I found myself being tormented by many” (89). Of her “gang,” she says, “We protected 
each other and became great friends” (89). In contrast to the “community” of Knockwood’s time, 
two generations later Sellars’s experience of community was student fighting student, gang 
against gang. Given the breakdown of community due to the separation from family, language 
and culture, this turning against one another appears preordained. This is an early indicator that 
one of the aims of the IRS system—to destroy the indigenous culture—was meeting its mandate. 
The “end of school” for both survivors again contrasts the generational differences and 

the “communal versus individual” experiences. Knockwood’s chapter “The End of School” uses 
the title as a double entendre. She references the children who aged out of school and were 
simply given a train ticket and abandoned. The other “end of school”—the physical demolition 
of the school—takes up the balance of the chapter with Knockwood amplifying the symbolism of 
falling bricks. She begins by describing a scene of the group of former students gathered to 
observe the destruction: 

Someone had set up benches and chairs and some cameras and binoculars. When 

Nora Bernard and I arrived, people were all talking excitedly ... Bang. The ball 

hit the upper right-had corner of the boys’ side, and bricks went flying in every 


direction. The crowd watching from the bottom of the hill cheered, “Hurray!” 
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There was no sadness, no tears at seeing the building finally being punished and 
beaten for having robbed so many Indian children of the natural wonders and 
simple pleasures of growing up and the joys of being alive and being Native. 
(134) 
This is a communal event. Knockwood and the crowd of former students celebrate together. 
In contrast, the “end of school” for Sellars was much more distanced. She recalls many 
years after she had left the school that “word came that the Oblate priests were selling the 
St. Joseph’s Mission land and buildings” (171). Former students were told they could go and 
collect any items that they would like to have: 
Like others, I went over to see if there were any pictures I might want. Some of 
my group took a few pictures of their grandmothers and others that hung on the 
wall. After we left, I heard that former students from the school came from the 
surrounding reserves — some travelled more than a hundred miles — and tore that 
building apart. A group of us went back the next day and I was shocked at the 
smashed windows, sodden floors, and total destruction of that huge building. 
(171) 
Again, Sellars conveys no particular details or emotions. She ends the paragraph (as opposed to a 
whole chapter given to the subject by Knockwood) with one succinct sentence: “All the anger 
and hatred that former students felt towards the Mission was evident in the destruction of that 
building” (171). This is not one united group that gathers and destroys and celebrates together; it 
is several separate groups that come and go at different times and either peaceably take objects or 


violently take down the whole building. 
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Jeff Corntassel of the Cherokee Nation, and an Associate Professor and Graduate Advisor 
in the Indigenous Governance Program of the University of Victoria, has described a more recent 
IRS demolition in Port Alberni, British Columbia. It, too, was a communal experience; however, 
it was organized and intentional, meant to facilitate healing. He says, “Peake Hall was regarded 
as one of the worst Canadian residential schools in terms of the violence it imposed on 
Indigenous children” (143). In order to grieve their losses and honour and respect not only the 
survivors but also their families and communities, the Tseshaht Nation set aside a day of 
ceremony for all (143). He says: 

Crowbars and sledgehammers were ... provided to anyone who wanted to pry off 
pieces of the building for a burning.... Sage and cedar were also burned with the 
pieces, in order to ‘cleanse and allow the trapped spirits to be finally freed’... 
After the demolition, families came together for a community feast in Maht Mahs. 
With over two hundred places set, there was only standing room available. (143- 
144) 
One of the participants, “a sixty-four year-old Nisga’a from Terrace”, spoke to the importance of 
partaking in the ceremony. He said, “Ten guys I know, some of them my closest buddies, died in 
the 50s. Not from natural causes, but from sexual, emotional and physical abuses. Not to have 
come down ... would have cheapened their lives and their experiences” (143-144). The Elder 
who headed the “community demolition” said, “I feel very comfortable that what was set out was 
accomplished. Listening to the survivors helped us to help them” (143-144). In referencing the 
generational differences once again, Knockwood’s community gathers and cheers on the 
wrecking ball together; Sellars’s disenfranchised community arrives at the school separately and 


reacts with a wide range of emotions and actions; the demolition that Jeff Corntassel speaks to 
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years later shows the introspection that has developed and the reigniting of communal spirit— 
and Indigenous spirituality—with conscious reverence shown for those who had not survived. 
Corntassel maintains that this sort of communal event “demonstrates the kind of political and 
spiritual or healing work that is needed in order to being working towards restitution” (144). He 
says that, “Indigenous peoples acting together in this way by linking political action and cultural 
teachings begin to draw the focus back to community and family processes of restorying justice 
and history, as a means to challenge the colonial relationship with Canada” (144). Knockwood 
and Sellars are also restorying “justice and history” by sharing what has been kept as a dark 
secret for so long. They, too, are challenging “the colonial relationship with Canada” by 
speaking their truth. 
Conclusion 
Knockwood ends her book standing in a doorway of the dilapidated school with her 

daughter and granddaughter. They hear voices, and Knockwood imagines them to be the priest 
and nun who terrorized so many. She yells at them, “You got me as a child. But I’m here now 
and you can’t have my children and my grandchildren” (161). Unfortunately, subsequent 
generations did get taken into that system. In contrast, Sellars triumphantly claims at the end of 
her book, “I win” declaring that her “Aboriginal pride just keeps getting stronger” and that she 
“didn’t become one of the terrible statistics” (191). Although this declaration points to a happy 
ending, in an email interview, Sellars acknowledges: 

I am one of the lucky ones. Many committed suicide, many are on the streets and 

many live lives of quiet desperation. It is slowly changing . . . but the after effects 

of the schools and other non-native Institutions are still very evident in our 


communities. 
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Even though the last residential school was closed in 1996, for the past several decades, the 
“suicide rates of Aboriginal people in Canada have been among the highest in the world” 
(McKegney 4). McKegney posits that “the epidemic of Aboriginal suicide remains intimately 
bound to over a century of residential school policy and practice in Canada” (4), thus potentially 
answering the question about whether or not the mandate of killing the Indian in the child has 
been achieved. He points out further: 
[A] perverse irony in the connection between the suicide rates and the residential 
school experience is that Aboriginal suicide participates in one of the ostensible 
goals of the residential school system: it speeds up the disappearance of 
Aboriginal people from the geographical space of Canada. It allows the non- 
Native majority to witness the death of Indigenous impediments to “progress” 
without seeing themselves holding the trigger. (4) 
Suicide is just one of the aftereffects of the IRS system. People of Aboriginal descent are vastly 
over-represented in the Canadian prison population. A recent report issued by the Office of the 
Correctional Investigator stated that “concern re ongoing performance gaps between Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal corrections has turned into alarm” (emphasis added) and warned that 
“ongoing [Correctional Services Canada] failure in Aboriginal corrections will reverberate 
throughout the criminal justice system, Aboriginal communities and Canadian society for years 
to come” (Mann). Perhaps an even more alarming fact is that the number of children of 
Aboriginal descent in foster care is now three times the number of children in the IRS system at 
its peak (Blackstock 165) continuing the work of assimilation practices by removing children 
from their cultural heritage. Further, according to a recent report issued by the RCMP, between 


1980 and 2012 there were nearly 1,200 cases of “police-recorded incidents of Aboriginal female 
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homicides and unresolved missing Aboriginal females” (RCMP 3).'? Prime Minister Harper’s 
2008 apology now rings hollow, since he continually rejects calls for a formal inquiry into what 
is behind the growing number of missing and murdered Aboriginal women, saying these are 
simply “crimes” and not “a sociological phenomenon” (CBC News). 

“Suffering,” says Wendy Brown, “that is not yet finished is not only suffering that must 
still be endured but also suffering that can still be redeemed; it might develop another face 
through contemporary practices” (emphasis added, 171). Can the suffering that was endured at 
residential schools and hidden for so long actually achieve redemptive status? Brown states, “We 
must reconcile ourselves to parting with our past . . . if we are to do the work of mourning rather 
than submit to melancholia, the latter being the condition that binds us to the past as a collection 
of things, as a way of knowing, in which we are complacent about the present” (171). She 
explains, “parting with the past does not mean forgetting it; it involves instead what Benjamin 
terms ‘mindfulness,’ a particular form of remembering aimed at rendering history as ... ‘an 
outrage to the present’” (171). Testimonies, such as those of Knockwood and Sellars, are part of 
this “particular form of remembering” and they indeed render their history as “an outrage to the 
present”. Their voices are a wake-up call to those who are in denial that First Nation culture had 
significant value when it was interrupted by European contact. To those who are in denial that 
residential schools perpetuated abuse and cultural annihilation, Knockwood and Sellars say, 
“Listen. I was there. This is what happened.” Brown quotes Norbert Boltz and Willem van 
Reijen who say: “In mindfulness, what has been experienced is not pinned down but opened up 
to its pre- and post-history. But this also means that through mindfulness past suffering is 


experienced as something unfinished” (171). At this point in time, there is no “happy ending” for 





'? The report says aboriginal women make up 4.3 per cent of the Canadian population, yet account for 16 per cent of 
female homicides and 11.3 per cent of missing women. 
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survivors of residential schools. However, witnesses such as Knockwood and Sellars are 
“exploding or reworking both the way in which [residential school history] has been remembered 
and the way it is remembered in historical consciousness” (Brown 171). Brown states that this 
“is precisely the opposite of bringing that phenomena to ‘closure’ through reparation or apology” 
(which she terms is “the most ubiquitous form of historical political thinking today’) (171). 
Knockwood and Sellars resist closure, as their narratives open up new spaces—‘“a revolutionary 
chance in the fight for the oppressed past” (Benjamin 261). 

Knockwood’s and Sellars’s trauma narratives stand as evidence that the residential school 
system did not succeed in “killing the Indian in the child” despite severely disrupting First 
Nation culture and community. As McKegney states, these survivors who write of their trauma 
“enter the discourse of recognition and retribution, speaking their experiences, their anger, their 
criticisms, their endorsements, and their judgments of this system that deigned to claim as its 
own their young minds, bodies, and souls” (18). By doing so, they memorialize their past and 
rewrite history. They break with government and non-Indigenous Canadians’ propensity to just 
ignore the lie that Canada was peacefully settled. It can no longer be ignored that there are 
ramifications to deal with as a result of that lie. Knockwood and Sellars not only give evidence 
of the generational impact of the abuse perpetrated at Indian residential schools; reading these 
narratives shows the progression of the Indigenous spirit. Their testimonies and defiance 
“preserve what the schools tried to eradicate and represent the cultural and historical survival of 
the people” (Hulan 67). They contribute to a “political consciousness that . . . mobilize[s] and 
activate[s] history” (Brown 173) and they refuse to succumb to the powers of the church and 


state that tried so hard to annihilate them, their families, and their culture. 
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CONSOLIDATED IAP FOR CONTINUING IRS ABUSE CLAIMS 





I: COMPENSABLE ABUSE 


The following categories of claims are compensable within this IAP. 


A: 


Sexual and physical assaults, as particularized in the Compensation Rules and 
Instructions below, arising from or connected to the operation of an IRS, whether 
or not occurring on the premises or during the school year, committed by adult 
employees of the government or a church entity which operated the IRS in 
question, or other adults lawfully on the premises, where the Claimant was a 
student or resident, or where the Claimant was under the age of 21 and was 
permitted by an adult employee to be on the premises to take part in authorized 
school activities. 


Sexual or physical assaults, as particularized in the Compensation Rules and 
Instructions below, committed by one student against another at an IRS where: 


a) the Claimant proves that an adult employee of the government or 
church entity which operated the IRS in question had or should reasonably 
have had knowledge that abuse of the kind alleged was occurring at the 
IRS in question during the time period of the alleged abuse, and did not 
take reasonable steps to prevent such abuse; or, 


b) in a case in which the proven assault is a predatory or exploitative 
sexual assault at the SL4 or SL5 level, the defendants do not establish on a 
balance of probabilities that reasonable supervision was in place at the 
time. 


Any other wrongful act or acts committed by adult employees of the government 
or a church entity which operated the IRS in question, or other adults lawfully on 
the premises, which are proven to have caused serious psychological 
consequences for the Claimant, as particularized in and causing the harms set out 
in the Compensation Rules and Instructions below. These claims are referred to in 
this document as “other wrongful acts” 


For the purposes of this document, the above claims are collectively referred to as the 
“continuing claims”. 


FINAL: MAY, 2006 


Il: COMPENSATION RULES 








| Compensation 
Points 


Acts Proven 











SL5 e Repeated, persistent incidents of anal or vaginal intercourse. 45-60 
e Repeated, persistent incidents of anal/vaginal penetration with 


an object. 











SL4 e One or more incidents of anal or vaginal intercourse. 

e Repeated, persistent incidents of oral intercourse. 

e One or more incidents of anal/vaginal penetration with an 
object. 


36-44 





SL3 e® One or more incidents of oral intercourse. 

e One or more incidents of digital anal/vaginal penetration. 

e One or more incidents of attempted anal/vaginal penetration 
(excluding attempted digital penetration). 


e Repeated, persistent incidents of masturbation. 


26-35 











PL e One or more physical assaults causing a physical i injury that led 
to or should have led to hospitalization or serious medical 
treatment by a physician; permanent or demonstrated long-term 
physical injury, impairment or disfigurement; loss of 
consciousness; broken bones; or a serious but temporary 
incapacitation such that bed rest or infirmary care of several 
days duration was required. Examples include severe beating, 


whipping and second-degree burning. 







11-25 











SL2 One or more incidents of simulated intercourse. 
One or more incidents of masturbation. 


Repeated, persistent fondling under clothing. 


11-25 








SL1 One or more incidents of fondling or kissing. 

Nude photographs taken of the Claimant. 

The act of an adult employee or other adult lawfully on the 

premises exposing themselves. 

e Any touching of a student, including touching with an object, 
by an adult employee or other adult lawfully on the premises 
which exceeds recognized parental contact and violates the 


sexual integrity of the student. 


5-10 











OWA |e Being singled out for physical abuse by an adult employee or 5-25 
other adult lawfully on the premises which was grossly 
excessive in duration and frequency and which caused 
psychological consequential harms at the H3 level or higher. 

e Any other wrongful act committed by an adult employee or 
other adult lawfully on the premises which is proven to have 
caused psychological consequential harms at the H4 or H5 


level. 
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Level of Consequential Harm 


Harm 





Compensation 
Points 








Continued harm resulting in serious dysfunction. 
Evidenced by: psychotic disorganization, loss of ego boundaries, 
personality disorders, pregnancy resulting from a defined sexual 
assault or the forced termination of such pregnancy. or being 
required to place for adoption a child resulting therefrom, self- 
injury, suicidal tendencies, inability to form or maintain personal 
relationships, chronic post-traumatic state, sexual dysfunction, or 
_eating disorders. 










20-25 

















Harm resulting in some dysfunction. 
Evidenced by: frequent difficulties with interpersonal 
relationships, development of obsessive-compulsive and panic 
states, severe anxiety, occasional suicidal tendencies, permanent 
significantly disabling physical injury, overwhelming guilt, self- 
blame, lack of trust in others, severe post-traumatic stress disorder, 
some sexual dysfunction, or eating disorders. 


16-19 

















Continued detrimental impact. 
Evidenced by: difficulties with interpersonal relationships, 
occasional obsessive-compulsive and panic states, some post- 
traumatic stress disorder, occasional sexual dysfunction, addiction 
to drugs, alcohol or substances, a long term significantly disabling 
physical injury resulting from a defined sexual assault, or lasting 
and significant anxiety, guilt, self-blame, lack of trust in others, 
nightmares, bed-wetting, aggression, hyper-vigilance, anger, 
retaliatory rage and possibly self-inflicted injury. 





11-15 








Some detrimental impact. 

Evidenced by: occasional difficulty with personal relationships, 
some mild post-traumatic stress disorder, self-blame, lack of trust 
in others, and low self-esteem; and/or several occasions and 
several symptoms of: anxiety, guilt, nightmares, bed-wetting, 
aggression, panic states, hyper-vigilance, retaliatory rage, 
depression, humiliation, loss of self-esteem. 


6-10 








Modest Detrimental Impact. 

Evidenced by: Occasional short-term, one of: anxiety, nightmares, 
bed-wetting, aggression, panic states, hyper-vigilance, retaliatory 
rage, depression, humiliation, loss of self-esteem. 
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Aggravating Factors 
Add 5-15% of points for Act and Harm combined 
(rounded up to nearest whole number) _ 























Threats 


‘Verbal abuse 


Racist acts 


Intimidation/inability to complain; oppression 

Humiliation; degradation 

Sexual abuse accompanied by violence 

Age of the victim or abuse of a particularly vulnerable child 


Failure to provide care or emotional support following abuse requiring 
such care 


Witnessing another student being subjected to an act set out on page 3 


Use of religious doctrine, paraphernalia or authority during, or in order to facilitate, the abuse. 


Being abused by an adult who had built a particular relationship of trust and caring with the 
victim (betrayal) 











General — medical treatment, counselling 


If psychiatric treatment required, cumulative total 


Future Care Additional 


Compensation (Dollars) 


up to $10,000 


_up to $15,000 











Consequential Loss of Opportunity Additional 
Compensation 
(Points) 
OLS Chronic inability to obtain employment 21-25 
OL4 Chronic inability to retain employment 16-20 
OL3 Periodic inability to obtain or retain employment 11-15 
OL2 Inability to undertake/complete education or training resulting in 
underemployment, and/or unemployment 6-10 
OL1 Diminished work capacity — physical strength, attention span 1-5 
5) 
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Compensation Compensation ($) 
Points 
1-10 $5,000-$10,000 
11-20 $11,000-$20,000 
21-30 $21,000-$35,000 
31-40 $36,000-50,000 
41-50 $51,000-$65,000 
51-60 $66,000-$85,000 
61-70 $86,000-$105,000 
71-80 $106,000-$125,000 
81-90 $126,000-$150,000 
91-100 $151,000-$180,000 
101-110 $181,000-$2 10,000 
111-120 $211,000 to $245,000 
121 or more Up to $275,000 





Proven Actual Income Loss 


Where actual income losses are proven pursuant to the standards set within the complex 
issues track of this IAP, an adjudicator may make an award for the amount of such 
proven loss up to a maximum of $250,000 in addition to the amount determined pursuant 
to the above grid, provided that compensation within the grid is established without the 
allocation of points for consequential loss of opportunity. The amount awarded for actual 
income loss shall be determined using the legal analyses and amounts awarded in court 
decisions for like matters. 
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Adjudication Secretariat 


‘Sécr itariat ¢ adjudication Home Who We Are& Former Legal Counsel Information Media Room 
pat anrscAs ehLabe rst nhabre malades What WeDo Students & Adjudicators 
des pensionnats indians 


| 


Latest Report - September 30, 
2014 


Archived Data 








ther Ss 





Date GiReceived @iResolved In Progress 
British Columbia 6630 5718 912 
Alberta 8195 6502 1693 
Saskatchewan 8812 6128 2684 
Manitoba 5504 4382 1122 
Ontario 3369 2445 924 
Québec 2180 1747 433 
Yukon Territory 549 486 63 
Northwest Territories 1553 1199 354 @ In Progress: @ Resolved: 
Nunavut 516 364 152 
Atlantic 304 225 79 
Outside of Canada} 322 242 80 
Total 37934 29438 8496 
RESOLVED IN YHE LAST SIX MONTHS 2730 
TOTAL HEARINGS HELD 22943 
POTAL COPAVPENSATION PATS $2.552B 


Billion 


